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affairs, than his own chauffeur, or perhaps even his
own butler. The distinction is not so much
between classes as between individuals. The space
that separates the politician from the skilled
mechanic may be considerably less wide than that
which divides both from a professor of physics, on the
one hand, and a bricklayer's labourer, on the other

Politics never was a monopoly of highly-educated
persons. It is not a finished culture that is required,
but a general grasp of affairs, and a vigorous, practical
comprehension of the conditions which regulate the
relations of individual, classes, and communities.
The men who were put into the Parliaments and
the Cabinets of the nineteenth century were in
many respects well fitted to deal with problems
that were predominantly political and legislative.
But in the future the forces of the state seem likely
to be directed mainly into two channels of activity.
A constant attention will necessarily be devoted to
what are called imperial questions, and to all that
concerns the situation of the Empire, as one of a
family of powerful, well-developed, and self-asser-
tive nations. This is the business of statesmanship;
and it needs not only judgment and firmness of
character, but special knowledge which cannot be
acquired without study and reflection.

In domestic affairs, another group of subjects will
call for attention. Reform has a different meaning
at different periods. It is no longer the concession
of political power to the body of the people, the
abolition of class and religious privileges, the free-
ing of industry from fetters, and the emancipation
of trade. The future will have other cares.

Governments and Parliaments will be compelled